





WANTED: 
3 MILLION | 
FARM HANDS. 


IF YOU‘VE NEVER hosed) 
corn, pitched hay, or wres=" 
tled with a cow over @ 
milk pail, you’ll have 
chance this summer. 

The U. S. Department of Agricuiky 
ture and Office of Education are look- 
ing for 3,500,000 workers to help our: 
farmers with their vital wartime crops, 
The manpower demands of war have” 
pinched the farm labor supply to the} 
danger point. At least 700,000 of) 
these $.0.S. farm hands will have #64 
come from the high schools. 4 

If you‘d like to serve your country® 
in this vital work, join the VICTORY 
FARM VOLUNTEERS now. This is @ 
new national high school organiza=| 
tion, and an important part of the? 
High School Victory Corps. ‘ 

The Volunteers will work hand-in-- : 
hand with the Future Farmers Of. 
America and with 4-H Clubs. 

The plan is for each Future Farmer 
to invite a Volunteer to spend a week” 
with him on his home farm. Thus the? 
Volunteer will pick up much valuable 
training and get a taste of farm life 
If he finds it doesn’t agree with him,” 
he will be free to drop out-of the VFV. 
Cover photo shows Jeanne Crane, 18, end her 


brother John, 16, unloading seed and fertilizer, 
on farm in Rush County, Indiana. 
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HIS is the story of Warsaw, Poland, 

under Nazi rule. It is not a pleasant 
story. It is an account of savage perse- 
cution, murder and starvation. 

The story of Warsaw is also the story 
of all of Poland, Norway, and France, 
of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Greece, 
of Holland, Belgium, Denmark, and 
Luxembourg. It is a grim warning to 
all ple still blessed with freedom. 

arsaw reveals best the cold-blooded 
Nazi plan for a “New Order” in Europe. 
It is ruled by Governor General Hans 
Frank, who has declared: 

“The Government General represents 
the best example of the system that will 
be introduced in the countries of the 
New Europe controlled by Greater Ger 


fl 

is account of Nazi brutality was 
made public recently in a 24-page illus- 
strated pamphlet issued by the Office of 
War Information. The pamphlet is en- 
titled Tale of a City. 
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Warsaw resisted Nazi artillery and 
dive bombers for 21 days. During the 
siege about 50,000 persons were killed, 
and 100,000 peed = Half the city’s 
buildings were either completely de- 
stroyed or severely damaged. Carcasses 
of horses were piled high against the 
curbs. Homeless thousands wandered 
the streets. 

German troops marched into the city 
on October 1, 1939. As a reward for 
their victory the troops were given 24 
hours of freedom in which to loot the 
city. Then, for three days, the Germans 
pretended to be kind victors. Army 
trucks loaded with bread were sta- 
tioned prominently throughout the city. 
Poles who stood in line to receive the 
bread noticed that each scene was 
being carefully recorded by newsreel 
cameras. Cameramen urged the Poles 
to exhibit “a more pleading expression.” 

A variation of the Warsaw bread- 
giving was used later in Athens, Greece. 








Illustrations from OWT 


Newsreel cameras recorded scenes of phony bread distribution. 


ISING 


a City 


Story of what the Nazis did to heroic Warsaw _ 
is a grim warning to all freedom-loving people 
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German officers distributed bread to 
starving Greeks while cameras hummed, 
Then the bread was snatched away 
from the people and passed out to an- 
other group tor the benefit of newsreel 
cameras. 

Pictures of the bread distribution in 
Warsaw were later shown in German 
theaters with the caption: “German 
soldiers sharing food with their erst- 
while enemies.” In other parts of War- 
saw, during the first three days, 300,- 
000 helpings of thin soup and _ black 
bread were passed out to the accom- 
paniment of German bands playing 
waltzes. 

The waltzes soon ended. Warsaw 
was charged $60,000 for the soup and 
bread of the first three days. Scientific 
laboratories, libraries, and museums 
were looted and their equipment was 
shipped to Germany. 

“For weeks on end,” the OWI pam- 
phlet states, “the covered trucks of the 
Gestapo rumbled out of Warsaw, head- 
ed for Germany, laden with furniture, 
rugs, jewels, furs, paintings, household 
equipment, all manner and description 


of Polish property, all seized without — 


payment. ... 


Nazis Plan it That Way 


Poles in Warsaw are barely kept 
alive. Just alive enough, in some cases, 
to turn out goods for the German war 
machine. Bread is about the only thing 
that the Poles can count upon eating. 
They have been permitted less than five 
thin slices a day. Forty per cent saw- 
dust, the bread is dark and indigestible. 

There is enough food in and around 
Warsaw, but it goes to Germans on the 
spot, is shipped to Germany, or sent to 
German troops on the war fronts. Even 
if they received all the food allowed 
under rationing, Poles would not live 
for long. The Nazis have planned it 
that way. 

In the first half of 1941, 8,000 per- 
sons were born in Warsaw, but 21,800 
died. In the first half of 1939, before 
the “New Order,” there had been 10,- 


800 births and 7,300 deaths The city | 


of Warsaw is dying. 
Hunger has made the people of War- 


saw tired all the time. Children are ~ 


crippled and ghostlike. In 1941, 9,000 
persons died of tuberculosis, compared 
with less than 3,000 in 1938. 

In order to live, the people of War- 


saw seek food on the Black Market, % 
which exists everywhere. There is little 7 
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doubt that Nazi officials are getting 
tich on the illegal sale of food. Few 
persons can afford Black Market prices. 
An egg costs 60 cents, a pound of pork 
around $4, a pound of butter between 
$9 and $11. Polish charities are trying 
to feed thousands of people. Every 
Polish family in Warsaw today shares 
its food with others. 

The Catholic Church is savagely per- 
secuted. Large numbers of prominent 
= are in concentration camps, or 

ve been tortured and put to death. 
In villages on the outskirts of Warsaw, 
priests are held as hostages when peas- 
ants fail to bring in the amount of grain 
demandéd by the Nazis. 

Both Lutheran colleges in Warsaw 
have been seized and converted into 
militar’ hospitals. Polish Protestant pub- 
lications are forbidden, as are religious 
ites in Polish in the Protestant churches. 

In December, 1942, the State De- 
partment issued a joint declaration by 
Péleven of the United Nations. It an- 
Rounced that reports from Europe in- 
dicated that the German authorities 
“are now carrying into effect Hitler's 
oft-repeated intention to exterminate 

Jewish people in Europe. . . In 
Poland, which has been made the prin- 
ptipal Nazi slaughterhouse, the ghettos 
sestablished by the German invader are 
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Chopin‘s monument, blasted from its pedestal, was sent to Hitler. 


being systematically emptied of all Jews 
except a few highly skilled workers re- 
quired for war industries.... . 

“None of those taken away is heard 
of again. The able-bodied are slowly 
worked to death in labor camps. The in- 
firm are left to die of exposure and 
starvation, or are deliberately massacred 
in mass executions.” 


Policy of Total Extermination 


Before the policy of total extermina- 
tion went into effect, more than half a 
million Jews were packed into the 
Ghetto, a dismal section of, 100 blocks 
in the northern part of Warsaw. The 
Ghetto was surrounded by an 8-foot 
wall topped by broken glass. No one 
could enter or leave without a pass. 
During April, May, and June, 1941, 
10,232 Jews died in the Ghetto, and 
only 1,208 Jews were born. There was 
only one hospital in the Ghetto, with- 
out linen and with few drugs. 

There is no way of telling at this 
time exactly how many Poles have been 
murdered by the Nazis in Warsaw. 
Trenches—20 yards long, 2 yards wide, 
2 yards deep—are dug in advance by 
Jewish labor battalions, forced to per- 
form this work. Twenty persons at a 
time are lined up along the trenches 
and shot by Nazi firing squads. The 


of a 16-year-old boy, who broke 
os p-m. law, ae returned to 
his parents with a small card pinned to 
his suit. The card simply said: “8:15.” 

But the Poles are resisting. They dy- 
namite troop and supply trains, set fire 
to war plants, blow up ammunition 
dumps. Nazis dare not travel alone 
either in the country or in the streets 
of Warsaw. Dozens of Nazi officers 
have been killed mysteriously at night 
on Warsaw’s darkened streets. 

If a man is caught in a Warsaw 
building with - radio, all persons in that 
building are shot. Nevertheless, 24 
hours a day somewhere in Poland men 
are listening to the. short-wave voices 
of freedom from overseas. These men 
take notes and swiftly pass the news to 
hidden spots where 120 underground 
newspapers are prepared. Newspapers 
appear everywhere — folded so small 
they are passed on during handshakes, 
slipped under doors—and are read by 
hundreds of thousands. One under- 
ground paper is headed “All Men Are 
Brothers.” Its cover pictures two hands 
firmly clasped through a gap in the 
Ghetto wall. Suffering has strengthened 
the bond of brotherhood between Polish 
Christians and Jews. 

When the Polish underground press 
speaks, the people act swiftly. When 
Propaganda Minister Goebbels an- 
nounced to occupied lands a few days 
before Christmas, 1941, that they must 
turn over all warm clothing, wools, and 
furs for the use of the German soldiers 
on the Russian front, the underground 
in Warsaw immediately issued 2 leaflet 

“Burn your woolen clothing, even if 
you need it, for the enemy will take 
it anyway,” the leaflet read. “Let the 
German soldiers freeze to death. We 
shall survive.” On Christmas Eve War- 
saw was heavy with smoke and with 
the odor of burning wool and fur. 

The underground movement is skill- 
fully organized to receive paper, ink, 
and presses for the neve:-ceasing work 
of its newspapers. Arms and ammuni- 
tion are seized from the Germans. 
Weapons also are bought directly from 
the Gestapo itself. Like all organizations 
that are rotten, the Gestapo is willing 
to make a few dishonest dollars selling 
arms to its enemies. 

The Nazis drew a neat blueprint of 
a “New Order.” They “planned it that 
way.” Everything was figured out to 
the last hostage in the last concentra- 
tion camp, to the last “quisling” wear- 
ing a Nazi dogcollar. Everything was 
calculated coldly and carefully except 
the limitless will to resist of the con- 
quered people of Europe. These people 
were enslaved, but they have not 
surrendered. Their determination is 
summed up in the words of the Polish 
underground paper: 

“We shall survive.” 








AR has changed the face of a great 

part of the world. But there are 
few places untouched by battle which 
it has altered as much as it has Puerto 
Rico. 

Five years ago Puerto Rico (the 
name means “Rich Port”) was a sleepy, 
semi-tropical island in the Caribbean 
Sea. Most continental Americans knew 
vaguely that it was part of the United 
-States and that it supplied us with 
sugar, rum, tobacco and coffee. But 
most of us were as indifferent to the 
problems of its people as we were ig- 
norant of its breath-taking beauty and 
its healthful climate. 

Today all that has changed. Puerto 
Rico has been transferred from a trop- 
ical “island of enchantment” into the 
main link in the defense chain that 
guards the eastern approaches to the 
Panama Canal, the Venezuelan oil fields, 
and the ports on the Gulf of Mexico. 
And its problems are on the front pages 
of our newspapers. 


Half the Workers Are Unemployed 


Puerto Rico was more than an “en- 
chanted island” before the war and it 
is more than a great military, naval and 
air base now. It was, and is, the home 
of nearly two million men, women and 
children. Most of them are Latin Ameri- 
can in appearance, manner and back- 
— and a great majority of them 

ak Spanish rather than English. But 
: ey are citizens of the United States— 
our fellow-citizens—and their problems 
are part of the problems of our country. 

What have the war and its changes 
done to the lives of these Americans? 
How does it happen that their economic 
and political problems have become so 
acute that it has been necessary for a 
Senate committee to investigate them? 
What has made Governor Rexford Guy 
Tugwell a political storm center in 
Washington as well as in San Juan? 

War production has practically wiped 
out unemployment in the,U nited States 
But there are no war _ industries in 
Puerto Rico. The whole life of the is- 
land depends on shipping, and shipping 
has been reduced to a third of its peace- 
time proportions. As a result, unemploy- 
ment has grown until almost half the 
working population is out of work. 

Stores cannot be kept open when no 
new goods are arriving for their shelves. 
Sugar, rum, coffee and tobacco pile up 
on the docks waiting for ships to take 
them north. And people go hungry 
when the ships which used to bring 





Poverty in the Rich Porf” 


War has intensified Puerto Rico's problems 


in more than half of their food are at 
the bottom of the sea or sailing to the 
war fronts. 

The war has brought hunger and 
hardship to the people of Puerto Rico. 
And out of the island’s troubles has 
risen the political storm which is beating 
about the head of Governor Tugwell. 
The Governor, say his supporters, is 
earnestly, steadily trying to improve the 
lot of the Puerto Rican people. His op- 
ponents deny this. He is simply taking 
advantage of the present difficulties, 
they charge, to force socialistic schemes 
on the island, to use it as a guinea pig 
for his social experiments. 

We cannot understand these charges 
and counter-charges unless we know 
something about pre-war conditions in 
Puerto Rico. The shortage of shipping 
has brought hunger and misery to the 
Puerto Ricans. But most of them were 
hungry and miserable even when the 
ships were running. 

Puerto Rico’s basic trouble is that 
there are too many people on the island 
and too few products. This little island 
(100 by 35 miles) is one of the most 
densely populated areas in the world. 
There are 1,887,000 persons crowded 
into its 3,400 square miles. On a similar 
area of the continental United States 
there would be only 139,000 persons. 


Statisticians figure that it takes 2.5 
acres of cultivated land per person in 


the United. States to maintain th 
American standard of living. There 


barely half an acre of cultivated lan a 
for each Puerto Rican. And the popula- 


tion is increasing at the rate of 25,000 
a year. This enormous population de- 
almost entirely on sugar for its 
ivelihood. Other agricultural crops are 
produced on a relatively small scale. 
There is practically no industry at all. 
And the sugar business, big as it is, is 
not big enough to support all these 
people. The inevitable result is poverty, 
malnutrition, illit--acy and disease. 
There is a prosperous upper class on 
the island. But it includes only about 
ten per cent of the population. Before 


the war, the income of the other 90 per . 


cent was less, on the average, than 
$340 a year per family. (A study made 
by the University of Puerto Rico in 
1939 set about $450 a year as the min- 
imum needed by. a farm family for food 
alone.) In good times and bad, there 
was large-scale unemployment. Phy- 
sical examinations of 325,000 school 
children showed that 200,000 were suf- 
fering from malnutrition. 

Sooner or later such conditions were 
bound to lead to a political movement 
aimed at correcting them. In the sum- 
mer of 1938 the Popular Democratic 
party was founded, under the leadership 
of Luis Munoz Marin. In the 1940 
elections this party, making its first full- 
dress appearance at the polls, won out 
over all the old parties. Since that time 
the Popular Democrats, with the min- 
imum aid of one Liberal and one So- 
cialist, have formed the majority in both 
houses of the insular legislature. Mr. 
Munoz Marin is President of the Senate. 

The Popular Democrats told the peo- 





Photos from U. 8. Depariment of Interia® 
This home of a Puerto Rican peasant family is built of cane leaves) 
and dry grass. Family depends on its goat for a supply of fresh mil 
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Baseball is Puerto Rico’s most popular sport. These boys are playing 
in patio of a recently-built housing development in city of San Juan. 


ple exactly what they were voting for. 
A number of fundamental bills were 
drafted and made known to the people, 
in printed form and by radio, several 
months before the election. Every can- 
didate of the Popular Democratic party 
swore publicly, over the radio, ta vote 
for these bills if elected. 


Social and Economic Reform 


The three most important of these 
bills were the Land Act, the Minimum 
Wage Act, and the Income Tax Act. 

The Minimum Wage Act provided 
that minimum wages should be set for 
all workers, including agricultural labor- 
ers. The Income Tax Act was intended 
to raise funds to carry out the Popular 
Democratic program. (Puerto Rico is 
not subject to federal income taxes. ) 

The Land Act put teeth into a law 
passed by the United States Congress 
in 1900 but never enforced. This law 
forbade corporations from holding or 
controlling more than 500 acres of land. 
It was aimed at the big —_ com- 
tc In 1930, the last year for which 

gures are available, there were 367 
farms of over 500 acres. These con- 
trolled a third of the total acreage of the 
island. The three largest sugar com- 
te) alone owned 73,000 acres and 
ased 52,000 more. 

These three laws were passed by the 


| 1941 legislature. The Governor of 


Puerto Rico, who is appointed by the 
President, can veto legislation. Former 
Congressman Guy Swope, who was then 


| Governor, approved of them. 


Governor Swope resigned that same 


wl and in September, 1941, President 


oosevelt named Rexford Tugwell, one 





Governor. He followed in Governor 
Swope’s footsteps by working with 
Mufioz Marin to put the Popular Demo- 
cratic program into effect. 

Three months after Governor Tug- 
well took office the war hit America. 
A brief period of prosperity on the is- 
land collapsed along with the bridge of 
ships. The Governor kept on with his 
long-range plans for reconstruction. At 
the same time he had to get immediate 
relief for the people of the island. 

The WPA raised its Puerto Rican 
quota slightly. But this was only a drop 
in the bucket, and the recent closin 
out of the WPA will eventually od 
even that. The War Shipping Admin- 
istration promised 30,000 tons of ship- 
ping space a month. But it admitted 
that this “practically cuts the island off 
from shipping commerce.” (It used 
three times as much space before the 
war. ) 

Most help came from the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, which took 
over all imports, including food, into 
Puerto Rico. But the AMA made some 
serious mistakes which reduced its ef- 
ficiency. Once it shipped 3,000 bags of 
sugar to Puerto Rico, where 400,000 
tons are piled up awaiting shipment. 

His opponents have reserved their 
heaviest fire for Governor Tugwell’s 
long-range program. This includes the 
three basic measures passed in 1941, 
but it goes far beyond them. 

Enforcement of the 500-acre law is 
being pushed to give lafd to the land- 
less jibaros. It has, however, not gone 
very far as yet. At the same time, the 
Government opened a campaign against 
the privately-owned public utility com- 
panies. The electric companies in San 










Juan, Ponce and Ma the 
Best private utilities or the island, me 

n taken over and are being operated 
by the Government. The trolley system 
and one bus line in San Juan are also 
being run by the Government, as is the 
telegraph system and some telephone 
lines out in the country. 

The comment of S. Burton Heath, 
Scripps-Howard writer, sums up the 
point of view of the opposition to Gov- 
ernor Tugwell: “The so-called Tugwell 
program, Puerto Rico’s Little New Deal, 

ars all the earmarks of thorough-going 
State Socialism.” 

In addition to Tugwell’s opponents 
in Washington, the opposition includes 
all the conservative elements on the 
island. 

Governor ‘Tugwell’s chief su 
comes from Muficz Marin and he ha 
ular Democratic party, which is about 
on a par with the New Deal on the 
mainland. Some leaders of the middle- 
of-the-road Unification party also back 
him, as does the new General Confeél- 
eration of Puerto Rican Workers, which 
is allied with the CIO. 

On February 19 both houses of the 
Puerto Rican legislature approved a 
resolution —— confidence in Gov- 
ernor Tugwell and asking President 
Roosevelt not to remove him “until the 
people of Puerto Rico can elect their 
own chief executive.” The vote was 19 
to 15 in the House and 10 to 9 in the 
Senate. 

The phrase quoted from the resolu- 
tion is significant. The economic trou- 
bles of wartime have raised again the 
demand for a change in the political 
status of Puerto Rico. 


New State in the Union? 


At present Puerto Rico ranks some- 
where between a colony and an or- 
dinary state. The Supreme Court has 
called it an “unincorporated territory.” 
The Organic Act of 1917, passed by 
the United States Congress, serves as its 
constitution, Under it Puerto Rico elects 
a bicameral legislature which has con- 
siderable local authority, although its 
acts are subject to veto by a Governor 
—— by the President of the 

nited States. It is included within the 
United States tariff system, but the is- 
land treasury keeps the duties it collects. 
The Puerto Ricans are U.S. citizens. 

A few Puerto Ricans have always 
been satisfied with this arrangement. A 
small but noisy Nationalist party ag 
tates for complete independence. 
majority of the people of Puerto Rico, 
however, have always wanted the is- 
land to be a state of the Union. The 
right to elect their own governor would 
not satisfy them permanently, but it 
would be the first step toward state- 
hood. Both Governor Tugwell and 
President Roosevelt favor this move. 
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by Frederick Gruin: courtesy Foreign Policy Asan 


Map of Caribbean area, looking southward from the United States. 


HE Senate investigation of the Tug- 
well Administration in Puerto Rico 

focuses our attention again on the Carib- 
bean. The islands of the Caribbean, 
known as the West Indies, are of stra- 
tegic importance because they help to 
screen the Panama Canal, key to the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere. 

During the 17th and 18th centuries, 
the history of the West Indies mirrored 
the imperialistic rivalries of the great 
powers. Spain, who was first on the 
scene, sought to monopolize the entire 
region. England, France, and Holland 
soon cut into the Spanish domain, and 
then warred with one another for con- 
trol of the rich island prizes. The Carib- 
bean developed into the “sugar bowl” 
of Europe. It also became one of the 
principal markets for Negro slaves kid- 
napped from Africa. 

In 1898, it became the destiny of the 
United States to oust Spain from her 
surviving possessions in the New World. 
The forced withdrawal of Spain from 
the Caribbean did not solve the eco- 
nomic, social and political problems 
which had been accumulating for four 
centuries. A polyglot population, sharp 
class divisions, an almost complete de- 
pendence on agriculture, absentee own- 
ership, and widespread poverty, illiter- 
acy, and disease lay at the root of the 
Caribbean problem. 

In the case of Puerto Rico we tried 
annexation. In Cuba, we established a 
virtual protectorate. In Haiti, Santo Do- 
mingo and Nicaragua we intervened 
to maintain order and protect American 
lives and investments. In time, “dollar 

lomacy” was succeeded by the Good 


dip) 
Neighbor policy. 








By Philip Dorf 


Author of Visualized History Series 


During the colonial wars, the prowess 
of her navy gained for Britain the larg- 
est share of the West Indies. Our ties 
with the British colonies were strength- 
ened by our lease, in September, 1940, 
of air and naval bases in the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, St. Lucia and other British 
possessions, 

Southwest of the Bahamas is Cuba, 
largest island of the Caribbean. The 
manners, customs, language and religion 
of Cuba are the heritage of four cen- 
turies of Spanish occupation. But the 
spirit of Cuba is American. So also is 
the sanitation which American doctors 
introduced and the prosperity which 
followed liberation from Spain. Sugar 
has been the island’s chief source of 
wealth. 

For a third of a century, Cuba was 
an American protectorate. The Platt 
Amendment, written into the island’s 
constitution, gave the United States the 
legal right to intervene for the purpose 
of maintaining order. Since the abroga- 
tion of the Platt Amendment, in 1934, 
we Have watched Cuba learning to 
govern herself. 


the island of Santo Domingo, which is 
divided into two republics: Haiti oc- 
cupying the western part; and the Do- 
minican Republic, the eastern part. The 
history of the island is stained with 
blood. The Spaniards virtually exter- 
minated the native Indians before im- 
porting Negro slaves from Africa to 
work their plantations. French bucca- 
neers established themselves in the 
western part of the island. In 1697, 
Spain ceded this portion, which became 
known as Haiti, to France. 

During the wars which followed the 
French Revolution of 1789, Haiti was 
temporarily occupied by the British. 
The revolutionary regime in France en- 
listed the aid of the Negroes, who under 
a remarkable leader, Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, gained control over the island. 

In 1844, the eastern portion of Haiti 
seceded to form the separate republic 
of Santo Domingo. Financial misman- 
agement resulted in American interven- 
tion in 1905. A decade later, United 
States Marines landed in Haiti to re- 
store order. After training a native 
police force, the Marines were with- 
drawn in 1934. 

Moving westward we come to 
rugged, over-crowded Puerto Rico. 
Under Spanish rule, the mass of Puerto 
Ricans suffered from grinding poverty. 
American annexation, it must be con- 
fessed, has not completely solved the 
basic economic problem. 


Virgin Islands Purchase 


East of Puerto Rico is a group of 
small islands, known as the Virgins. 
Three of these, St. Croix, St. Thomas 
and St. John, were owned by Denmark 
until 1917, when we purchased them 
for $25,000,00Q We paid this high 
price to make sure that the one good 
harbor of St. Thomas would not fall 
into the hands of a power who could 
menace the Panama Canal. 

Most of the Leeward Islands and 
Windward Islands are owned by Britain. 
There are two important exceptions— 
Guadaloupe and Martinique, the sur- 
viving remnants of France’s West In- 
dian empire. For a time, after the down- 
fall of France in 1940, control over 
Martinique by Vichy was a source of 
anxiety to the United States. However, 
our State Department succeeded in ne- 
gotiating a special agreement with 
Governor Robert. 

Moving westward along the coast of 
Venezuela, we come to the Dutch is- 
lands of Curacao and Aruba. These two 
arid islands contain enormous refineries 
which handle the oil from the rich 
Maracaibo fields in Venezuela. Aruba 
and Curacao together with the mainland 
colony of Dutch Guiana, have been 
under American protection since the 
Nazi conquest of the Netherlands. 


Off the southeastern tip of Cuba lien 
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CHINA 
Is No Second-Class Ally 


TINY figure, seated 

between the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt, she 
faced the 200 men and 
women reporters with a 
regal poise. Madam 
Chiang Kai-shek did not 
need the encouragement 
which Mrs. Roosevelt’s re- 
assuring fingers on her arm 
seemed to bespeak. 

The. first lady of the 
Orient was quite at ease. 
She answered the ques- 
tions in perfect English, 
even in an American 
idiom. Some __ reporters 
were surprised, others re- 
membered that she had 
spent years here as a girl, 
and was graduated from 
Wellesley College in 1916. 
The high point in this first 
meeting between the wife 
of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek and the American press came 
when the President remarked that we 
would send more munitions to China 
“as soon as the good Lord will let us.” 

To this Mme. Chiang remarked quite 
softly that she seemed to recall an 
American saying about the Lord help- 
ing those who help themselves. As the 
men and women of the press filed from 
the room it seemed quite evident that 
Mme. Chiang had “a good deal on the 
ball” as one reparter put it in tones of 
obvious admiration. 


China’s Right to Be Impatient 


Mme. Chiang is not officially here on 
a diplomatic mission. Her health has 
been strained by six years of war, by 
all that she has seen and suffered in 
Chungking and throughout embattled 
China. She has been in the United 
States since last November, under treat- 


s ment in a New York hospital. Now, 
™ *mewhat better, she has appeared in 
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President and Mrs. Roosevelt and Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek pay respects at Washington's tomb. 


public to plead her country’s needs. 

She has every right to urge our aid 
to send supplies to China in greater 
volume and in swifter time. She has a 
right to be impatient. Her people have 
endured much with incredible bravery 
since 1937. They were the first victims 
of the aggressor nations—and they have 
fought back against the invader every 
minute of these nearly six years. The 
are still fighting back—and all they sik 
from us is the tools with which to 
drive the Japanese into the sea. 

But this is a global war. Its strategy 
must be global. It is not neglect, it is 
not voluntary choice that might be 
otherwise which has reduced Allied aid 
to China to a mere dribble of what is 
needed. Germany must be vanquished 
first, before the United States, Britain 
and Russia can mass their forces by 
land, sea and air in a concentrated drive 
to destroy Japanese militarism. 

The Allies are now striking in unison 












By Creighton J. Hill — 
Our Washington Correspondent 


against Hitler. The invasion of the Con- 
tinent, soon to be made by fresh and 
vigorous American and Canadian troops, 
will complete the nutcracker, one side 
of which the victorious Russians have 
already created. 

When this task is finished we can 
then bring the pooled offensive er 
of the United Nations to Chinas aid, 
and finish this double war in the short- 
est possible time. Meanwhile, our policy 
toward China is to do as much as we 
possibly can. 

General Stilwell has more than a 
“token” responsibility as head of our 
forces in China. The recapture of Burma 
is on the agenda for this year. And Gen- 
eral Chennault of Flying Tiger fame is 
doing a magnificent job in the air and 
will do a far better one just as soon as 
he A ae more planes. 

o total appraisal of the Chinese pic- 
ture can fail to include the fact that 
we are doing much for China right now 
—much beyond the specific volume of 
lend-lease supplies that are being flown 
into the country. Our entry into the 
war did more to relieve Japanese pres- 
sure on China than anything else could 
have done. 

Our war in the Pacific has focussed 
Tokyo's air power on us. No longer is 
Chungking under the constant hazard 
and horror*of repeated air attacks. No 
longer do Japanese planes roam at 
murderous will over Chinese cities. The 
British defeat of Rommel in Africa has 
ended forever, the threat of a junction 
between the German and the Japanese 
armies on the shores of the Indian 
Ocean. 


Russia’s Aid to China 


Russia has also been aiding China de- 
spite the official Soviet neutrality with 
Japan. Supplies have quietly seeped into 
China from the north, a fact which is 
off the record as far as Russia is con- 
cerned, It is not yet time for Stalin to 
-— the thin mask of pretense and ac- 
tually join in the war in the East. But 
that day will come. 

Mme. Chiang is not discouraged. She 
is a shrewd and realistic politician—as is 
her famous husband. She would be 
doing less than her duty if she did not 
keep calling out for aid and more aid. 
Her eloquence will make certain that 
we do all we humanly can now—and 
will hasten the day when we will bring 
clouds and planes and ffotillas of war- 
ships and armies of men to defeat the 
final partner among the Axis aggressors. 

Meanwhile, Mme. Chiang goes about 
our cities happy in the enthusiastic wel- 
come she is receiving. She is a gallant 
figure—and a charming lady. 











American soldiers in North Africa are 
learning the hard way. But they are 
learning fast. For eleven’days, the in- 
ced Americans retreated before 
Marshal Rommel’s veterans of desert 
warfare on the central Tunisian front. 
. They suffered high casualties, lost many 
tanks. On the » hacer day, the Ger- 
mans were through the Kasserine Pass 
in the western range of mountains, and 
were only four miles from Thala. If 
they captured Thala and Tebessa the 
ces in central Tunisia would 
be cut off from the British First Army 
in the north. 
Here the Americans held. Masses of 
tanks and British and American 
planes were sent to aid them. The 
smashed at the Nazis with overyitias 
they had. The Rommel forces halted 
wavered, began to move back. Through 
the Kasserine Pass the Nazis poured, 
back across the plain toward Faid Pass 
in the eastern mountains, where their 
drive had started. There the retreat 
slowed up. The bold attempt of the 
Axis to break the Allied lines had failed. 
British, French and Americans were 
again pressing in on their narrow cor- 
ner of Africa. And the Nazis were much 
weaker than when they had started 


their push. 
As the battle drew near its end the 
Germans started another offensive 


against the British First Army in the 
north. It was clear that they were trying 
to keep the Allies off balance to prevent 
a simultaneous attack by the First Army 
in the north, the British, French and 
American troops in the center, and the 
British Eighth Army in the south. 


Race Against Time 


The Russian offensive is becoming a 
race against time. The Red Armies have 
smashed ahead as much as 400 miles 
from Stalingrad, in some places. They 
have broken the first German defense 
line in the Donets basin, and are clos- 
ing in on the second line along the 
Dnieper River. Four hundred miles be- 

d that lies Russia’s western border. 

But the Red drive is slowing up. The 
Germans are throwing every available 
reserve into desperate counter-attacks. 
And the first signs of spring are ap- 
parent in southern Russia. Spring means 
mud, and mud slows up the swift Red 
armored columns which can speed un- 
hindered across the snowy fields and 
frozen rivers. If the Russians are to 
break the Dnieper line, they must do 
it before the mud bogs them down. 
Soviet generals are not pessimistic. 
They say that even‘after the first thaws 
there will be brief periods of frost 
when they can push on. 





Preparing for Spring 

Spring in wartime means new drives 
begun, new campaigns opened. Europe 
is full of signs that the spring of 1943 
will be no exception. 

The only indication Hitler has given 
of his plans is that Germany will be 
mobilized “to an extent exceeding that 
of any war in history.” Propaganda 
Minister Goebbels has promised a new 
offensive against Russia. But the pros- 
pects for this are not too bright. 

Observers in Switzerland have re- 
ported that German troops are moving 
in a steady stream across France, and 
massing at the Spanish border. This 
might mean an attack on Spanish 
Morocco intended to take the Allies in 
the rear and squeeze them out of North 
Africa. 

The Turks fear that a blow at Spanish 
Morocco might be one arm of a pincers, 
the other arm of which would be aimed 
at Turkey. 

The Allies are also preparing for 
spring action. The campaign in Tunisia 
is preliminary to an invasion of Europe 
from the south. There might also be one 
from the north. German reconnaissance 
flyers report great activity in British 
ports, which they think may indicate an 








invasion of the western coast of the 
Continent. A high British official told 
Canadian soldiers in England, fretting 
at their long inaction, that their days of 
waiting might soon be ended. 


British 8th Army, explains battle plans 
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Using huge field maps, Gen. Sir Bernard Montgomery, commander of 


in Tunisia to senior officers. 


Action in the Pacific 


Recent land action in the Pacific has 
been in the Wau-Mubo area of north- 
eastern New Guinea. Australian patrols 
pushed the Japanese back, as General 
Douglas MacArthur prepared for the 
next stage in the New Guinea cam- 
paign. 

Meanwhile, ceaseless attack on far- 
flung Japanese lines of communication 
goes on. Rabaul, the big base on New 
Britain Island, was heavily bombed by 
American planes for three days in a 
row. Other raids hit islands north of 
Australia, where the Japanese were re- 
ported massing troops. American sub- 
marines yaised their total to 130 Japan- 
ese ships sunk, 23-probably sunk and 
33 damaged. Only four U. S. subs have 
been lost. But one of these was the 
Argonaut, largest in the world. 


Gandhi's Fast 


Mohandas K. Gandhi and Lord Lin- 
lithgow, Viceroy of India, are both 
stubborn men. Gandhi's 21-day fast 
was a test of their stubbornness. Gandhi 
would not end his fast unless the Vice- 


roy released him from confinement. . 


Lord Linlithgow said: “If he fasts while 
in detention, he does so solely . . . at 


his own risk.” At the end of the fast, 3 
the Viceroy had won. Gandhi was still | 


locked up. 
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JRLD NEWS IN REVIEW e 


' Action on Food Front 


Since March 1 every housewife has 


been figuring her budget two ways: in 


money and in points. At the end of 
February, millions of Americans lined 
up to get War Ration Book 2. Then 
point rationing went into effect. 

The point value of many of the more 
familiar canned foods was high. This 
reflected a shortage in the amount of 
canned and processed foods available 
for civilians. The task of feeding our 
armed forces and sending lend-lease 
supplies to our allies will use up so 
much of our canned and _processed 
food that the rest of us will have to get 
along on less than one half of the 
amount we consumed last year. This 
year the Government will buy 140,- 
000,000 cases of canned fruits and 
vegetables, over one half of the na- 
tion’s total pack. 

The start of rationing of canned 
foods led to a rush to buy fresh vege- 
tables. Their prices rose so rapidly that 
the Office of Price Administration 
was compelled to put price ceilings on 
fresh tomatoes, snap beans, carrots, 
cabbage and peas. 

Rationing also started a rush to eat in 
restaurants. This meant difficulties for 
restaurant owners. Their supply of 
canned goods was limited to slightly 
more than 50 per cent of what they 
had used last December. 


(urb on Absenteeism 


Absenteeism—the failure of the in- 
dividual worker to show up on his job 
for one reason or another—is a danger- 
ous brake on war production in fac- 
tories. Absenteeism is less obvious than 
strikes or shutdowns, but the Navy De- 
partment reported to the House Naval 
Affairs Committee that in December 
alone, 12,700,000 man-hours were lost 
in shipyards in this way. 

According to the committee, “this 
was roughly seventy-five times the num- 
ber of man-hours lost through strikes 
and shut- downs over the course of the 
whole year.” The committee reported 
out a bill intended to stop absenteeism 
in shipyards. Commandants at navy 
yards would be required to report cases 
of absenteeism, so that local draft 
boards would know why they occurred 


}and would be able to cancel the defer- 
pments of persistent offenders. 











Checking Federal Jobs 


The latest weapon of Congress in 
the struggle for power between the 
President and the legislators is a bill 
introduced by Senator McKellar, This 
measure inti. 4 require Senate approval 
of all Federal we to posts 
paying salaries of $4,500 or more. It 
is estimated that this would affect from 
33,000 to 35,000 officials and employees 
of the Government. 

Senator McKellar contends that the 
President has violated or ignored the 
Constitution by appointing many policy- 
making officials without submitting their 
names for Senate approval. His bill is 
intended to correct this. According to 
its terms, the tenure of all employees 
getting $4,500 or more would expire 
on June 30. Then the President would 
have to appoint them again and submit 
the appointments to the Senate for con- 
firmation. 

The President objects to this bill and 
he has asked the Senate not to pass it. 
The chief objection given by opponents 
of the measure is that it would break 
down the civil service system. Senator 
O’Mahoney presented a_ substitute 
measure. This would limit legislative 
approval to civilian officials paid $4,500 
or more who were not appointed from 
civil service lists. However, persons paid 
from the appropriation for the Execu- 
tive Office of the President would not 
have to be confirmed. 





War Manpower Commissioner Paul 
V. McNutt continues to be criticized 
by Congress. The most frequent criti- 
cism is that he has issued many orders 
and directives but has failed to create 
enforcement agencies. 

The Administration is said to be dis- 
satisfied with the way Mr. McNutt has 
handled the President’s 48-hour-work- 
week order. The original intention was 
to apply it to areas where labor is plen- 
tiful and where a shorter work-week is 
likely to be in effect. Instead, Mr. Me- 
Nutt applied it only to 32 labor-short- 
age areas. Although he said this was 
only a_ beginning, oe to his 
critics, the manpower director has never 
aig any further. In fact, they say, he 

as not yet sent out rules and regula- 

tions for the areas where the law is 
being applied. His alleged failure to 
organize more efficiently the United 
States Employment Service is another 
source of attack. 

While this storm of criticism is rag- 
ing around Mr. McNutt’s head, the 
most serious manpower problem is de- 
veloping on the farms of America. 
Secretary Wickard stated that “inability 
to get the (farm) labor we ought to 
have” was one of the reasons for the 
food crisis. * 

Senator Bankhead drafted two bills 
to defer farm workers from the draft, 
and to force the Army to release farm- 
ers on furlough to work’ on the crops. 
The President opposed this but sug- 
on that some soldiers might be re- 
eased for a day or so at a time for this 
purpose. The War Department backed 
this up by ordering troops in Arizona 
to help pick cotton. The next — this 
move was “indefinitely postponed.” 








Internations! News Photo 


W. A. Jones, War Emergency Pipe Lines head, opens valve at Norris City, 


ill., end of pipe line from Texas. Tank cars take on oil for East, 











‘3 The Twenty-Second 
Chair: Canada’s? 


HE Pan-American Union has 21 

members. But when the Pan- 
American Building in Washington was 
opened in 1910, 22 chairs were pro- 
vided for the Governing Board. The 
coat of arms of an American nation is 
carved on the back of each chair. The 
one which has never been occupied 
bears the coat of arms of Canada, the 
twenty-second American country. 

In the past, Canada has given little 
thought to Pan-Americanism. The few 
Canadians who were interested in the 
Pan-American movement were mostly 
opposed to Canada’s participation in it. 
The small number of Canadians who 
advocated greater cooperation with the 
other countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere did so chiefly because they 
wished to diminish British influence in 
Canada. 

When Hitler swept over much of 
Europe, and Britain stood alone against 
the aggressor, Canada was forced to 
think of the Western Hemisphere, of 
which it is geographically a part, but 
in whose affairs it had never before 
played an important part. Canada and 
the United States established a close 
working partnership. And the United 
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States is the heart of the Pan-American 
movement. Canada, therefore, has lately 
begun to take more interest in the Latin 
American partners of her ally, the 
United States, and in the partnership 
as a whole. 

Canada has recently, for the first 
time, exchanged diplomatic representa- 
tives with several Latin American na- 
tions. Trade relations between our 
northern and southern neighbors have 
been growing rapidly since the war 
began. Canadian exports to Latin 
America have increased by 70 per cent. 
Large quantities of newsprint are being 
sent from Canada to the southern coun- 
tries which used to depend on Europe 
for the raw materials of their news- 
papers. 

Canada and Pan-Americanism. Some 
Canadians are opposed to Canada tak- 
ing any part at all in the Pan-American 
movement. Others believe that Canada 
should cooperate in every way possible, 
but should not join the Pan-American 
Union. The chief argument advanced 
by both groups is that membership in 
the Pan-American Union would mean 
a weakening of the ties between Can- 
ada and Great Britian. Canada’s Prime 
Minister, William Lyon Mackenzie 
King, is in favor of his country’s par- 
ticipation. 

But there are more fundamental ob- 
jections. The most serious of these is 








HARE 


West Indian donkey carts carry Canadian newsprint from ship to printing 
plant. Canada exports thousands of tons of paper to American countries. 








economic. Canada could do a mutually 
profitable business with Latin Ameri- 
can nations in the tropical region. But 
those nations in the temperate zone 
produce much the same pee 
raw materials as Canada, and are def- 
initely competitors of that country. 
Furthermore, if Canada did more busi- 
ness with Latin America it might mean 
doing less with Britain. The Canadians 
do not want to cut down their ex- 
changes of products with Britain at a 
time when Canadian exports are so im- 
portant to the British war effort. And if 
Canadian manufactured goods were 
shipped to Latin America they would, 
in a number of cases, be sold in com- 
petition with British products. 

Some Canadian opponents of Pan- 
Americanism take an attitude of disap- 
proval toward the Latin American re- 
publics. Their way of life is different 
from that of Canada and the United 
States, say these critics. Although they 
call themselves democracies, many of 
them are actually dictatorships, and 
even those countries which practice de- 
mocracy have a different brand of it 
from ours. There is also criticism of the 
Latin American nations which have de- 
faulted on their financial obligations 
or disregarded foreign property rights. 

Arguments for Canadian Participa- 
Strong arguments are being 
brought forward to counter these objec- 
tions. The strongest of these is the need 
for cooperative planning in the defense 
of the Americas. Canada is cooperating 
with the United States in the military 
field. So is Latin America. But Canada 
and Latin America have no military 
contacts at all. 

Another argument is that, far from 
weakening her bonds with Britain, 
Canadian participation in the Pan-Amer- 
ican system might make her more use- 
ful to Britain, Canada has always been 
recognized as an important link be- 
tween Britain and the United States. 
Why should she not, also be a link be- 
tween Britain and Latin America? 

There is also the other side of the 
economic argument. In spite of the 
competitive nature of a lot of Latin 
American 
new markets in the southern countries 


tion. 


for many of the products of Canadiam § 


workshops. 


Finally, the war is causing the pil 
ing up of surpluses in Canada. The 21 | 
republics are planning ways of dispos-) 
ing of their surpluses cooperatively. It 


would help Canada to be in on this, 





products, there would be | 
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Classroom Activities 


National Interests in the Caribbean, 

p. 6 

Point out to the class that the West 
Indies have been, since the time of 
Columbus, the outposts of the New 
World. This stirred all Europe to as- 
sert some claim on the region whose 
fabled wealth had fallen to Spain, and 
Spain was slowly forced to yield some 
of her territory to England, France, 
and Holland. The Spanish territories 
which remained were infested with 
buccaneers who preyed upon all lawful 
trade. The Caribbean was also the first 
region of the Americas to import Negro 
slaves from Africa, and today the is- 
lands are populated to a great extent 
by Negroes, mixed Negro and Indian, 
Negro-Indian-white, mulattoes, and In- 
dian-white mixtures. The English, 
French, and Danish-owned _ islands 
were also the first in the New World 
to free their slaves, although many of 
the Spanish-owned territories main- 
tained slavery until only about ten 
years before the Spanish-American 
War. 

The mixture of races, the long-con- 
tinued slavery, and Spanish misrule 
created a host of social, economic, and 
political problems when Puerto Rico 
and later the Virgin Islands were ac- 
quired by the United States. The trou- 
ble in Puerto Rico today is the out- 
growth of this heritage. Puerto Rico and 
Cuba have better sanitation, relative 
freedom from: malaria and other tropi- 
cal diseases, but they have not been 
freed from poverty. The cost of living 
in Puerto Rico is high, and the income 
of the people shockingly low. There is 
hunger, unemployment, and much un- 
rest. See “Plight of Puerto Rico,” by 
Luis Muiioz Marin, New Republic, Jan. 
ll, 1943; and “Impasse in Puerto 
Rico,” by W. Adolphe Roberts, Nation, 
Jan. 30, 1943 for a liberal statement of 
Puerto Rico’s difficulties since the 
United States entered the war. 

Show on a map the location of the 
Caribbean islands, and have the class 
identify each and learn who owns or 
controls each. 


Questions for Discussion: 
1. Why are the islands of the Carib- 


bean of particular importance to the 
United States today? 

2. What were the island bases which 
the United States acquired through a 
trade with Great Britain? What did 
Great Britain get in return? 

3. What is the principal occupation 
of the people of the West Indies? What 
products do they produce? Which 
product is of particular importance to 
the United States? 

4. What was the Platt Amendment? 
When was it abrogated? Do you think 
that the Cubans liked this clause in 
their constitution? 

5. What race of people predominate 
in Haiti? What language do they speak? 

6. Why are Guadaloupe and Mar- 
tinique important to our government 
today? 

7. Why did the United States decide 
to “protect” Aruba and Curacao after 
the fall of The Netherlands? 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(March 22-27 Issue) 


Special War Transportation Is- 
sue, 32 pages. Striking art work 
and numerous illustrations, three 
colors. Although the majority of 
features in this issue will relate to 
the central theme, the issue will 
include March of Events and 
World News in the Light of His- 
tory. Transportation is an ideal 
subject for a correlated unit. Ma- 
terials and teaching aids for such 
a unit will be provided. 

Among .the topics covered: 

Transporting a Global War: 
Work of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

United Nations and Axis Trans- 
port Problems, with World Map. 

Lifelines of the Seven Seas 
(Merchant Marine). 

This Is a Motorized War 
(Trucks). 

U. S. Railroads Accept a Chal- 
lenge—and Win. 

Sky Transport Girdles the Globe. 

And other features on Inland 
Waterways, Fuel, Army Transport 
Corps, Local Transportation, Com- 

arison of Transport in World War 
I and World War II. 














Poverty in the “Rich Port,” pp. 4-5. 


This article supplements the article 
on the Caribbean, and the two may be 
considered a unit for study. Show on 
a wall map the size of Puerto Rico, 
compared with the other islands, and 
its location as the farthest east of the 
Greater Antilles. After the class has 
read the two related articles, give them 
the test on p. 14. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What reasons can you give for 
the title of this article? 

2. In what sense is Puerto Rico a key 
island in the Caribbean defense chain? 
What other islands in that area are 
controlled by the U. S.? 

3. Before the war what brought com- 
parative prosperity to the Island? 

4. What seems to be Puerto Rico’s 
greatest long-range problem? 

5. How might the Land and Mini- 
mum Wage Acts help to solve this 
problem? 

6. Why is Governor Tugwell being 
criticized for his policies in Puerto 
Rico? 

7. Is there enough evidence in this 
article to enable you to pass judgment 
in this controversy? 

Topics for Further Investigation: 

Consult any recent American history 
textbook and report to the class on how 
Puerto Rico became a U. S. possession. 
Point out in what way Puerto Rico does 
not have the same status as Alaska and 
Hawaii. For a more complete discus- 
sion of the problems of this American- 
owned ick, see “The Plight of Puerto 
Rico,” by Judd Polk, Political Science 
Quarterly, Dec. 1942, p. 481. 


Pan-Americana, pp. 10-11 

The most important problem of this 
issue of Pan-Americana is the question 
of Canadian participation in the affairs 
of the Americas. After the article has 
been read, the class might conduct an 
impromptu debate of the question, and 
vote on whether Canada should be- 
come an active member of the Pan- 
American Union. In formulating the 
arguments pro and con, the following 
questions might be considered: 

1. Why has Canada not yet joined? 

2. What effect has the war had upon 
her attitude toward the southern re- 
publics? 






















3. How could Canadian participation 
now aid Britain? In the future would it 
help or hinder Canada? 

4. With what nations of South 
America might Canadian products com- 
pete? Why? 

5. Why might Canadians find it 
hard to understand Pan-American 
problems? 

6. Would Canada compete with us 
for South American trade? Why? Why 
not? 

7. Should the United 
Canadian participation? 

8. Should Great Britain tavor it in 
the future? 


Inside Washington, p. 7. 


One of the most exciting recent 
events in Congress was the appearance 
of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, speaking for 
her country to our nation’s legislators. 
Probably it accomplished more in 
arousing American sympathy for China 
than all the newspaper and radio ac- 
counts of China’s gallant and prolonged 
struggle against Japan. Yet Mme. 
Chiang gave Americans food for 
thought by raising certain important 
questions. 

1. Does she seem to think that the 
U. S. is giving China all possible aid? 

2. Why have we not sent more help 
to China? 

3. In what ways has our entry in the 
war been of great help to China? 

4, What is now taking place in 
Burma which may aid China? In what 
ways? 

5. Why is the Burma Road of im 
mense importance to China's fight? 

Consult Life, March 1, 1943, pp. 26- 
27 and report on points not mentioned 
in the above article. 


States favor 


Tale of a City, pp. 2-3. 


The OWI has now released a book- 
let which tells in detail how the Nazi 

licy of “frightfulness” has been ap- 
plied in Warsaw. Reading the article 
provokes certain questions for discus- 
sion: 

1. What possible object can the 
Nazis have in mind by a program of 
terrorization and extermination? 

2. Is there any convincing evidence 
that this program is being checked? 
Explain your answer. 

3. Why has the OWI issued this 
pamphlet? 

4. In what other countries may simi- 
lar conditions exist? 

5. Why did the Nazis photograph 
scenes of feeding the people in War- 
saw? 

6. What particular kinds of post-war 
problems are raised by Nazi brutality? 
How will the people of Poland regard 
the Germans? 

7. Why have the Nazis singled out 
the Jews for extermination? 








counter the Nazi program in Warsaw? 

Consult the World Almanac and list 
10 more cities in central and eastern 
Europe of 100,000 or more people 
which are now in German hands. Star 
those in which conditions similar to 
those of Warsaw may now prevail. Give 
reasons for starring some cities and not 
others. 

Read The Moon Is Down by John 
Steinbeck and describe to the class how 
a courageous people try to meet the 
tactics of the Nazis. Does he paint too 
lenient a picture of the Nazis? 


Andrew Carnegie, p. 12. 


The story of Andrew Carnegie is 
truly an American story of the rise of 
a genius from rags to riches. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1 What two great contributions did 
Carnegie make to his adopted country? 

2. Can you. name other men who 
built up great industries and became 
philanthropists? 

3. What community institutions can 
vou name that were or are financed bv 
men like Carnegie and Rockefeller? 

For more information on the life ot 
Andrew Carnegie see: Beard, A. Our 
Foreign-Born Citizens, pp. 83-93; Hus- 
band, J]. Americans by Adoption, pp. 
91-103; Tappan, E. Heroes-of Progress, 
Wildman, E. Famous 


pp: 228-36; 
Leaders of Industry, pp. 25-38. 
Consult the World Almanac tor 


1943, pp. 596-98 for the number, origin 
and nature of the various foundations 
in the United States. 


Know Your World: The Danube, p. 

18. 

The Danube carries the greatest 
amount of commercial traffic of any 
European river, excepting the Rhine, 
which runs through more highly indus- 
trialized countries than the Danube. 
Navigation from the Atlantic to the 
Black Sea is possible by a system of 
canals which link the Rhine, the Main, 
and the Danube in one continuous 
waterway. Thus the river is an impor- 
tant transportation link between Ger- 
many and the Axis-occupied countries 
to the south. 

Point out to the class on a large map 
of Europe how the Danube and the 
canals can be used by Germany to 
ship supplies from as far as Rumania 
and Bulgaria. Note the countries 
drained by the river, and compare it 
in length and size with the Rhine and 
the Volga. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. What product would the Germans 
be able to ship from Rumania on the 
Danube? Do we ship oil by tankers 
on American rivers? 

2. How is the Danube important to 


8. How are the Poles attempting to- Germany as a means of obtaining food 
from conquered Europe? What foods’ 


can be shipped easily by river boats? 





‘a 







3. How would the use of the Danube © 
have helped Germany enormously if 
she had been able to conquer the Cau- 
casus? Show on a map how it would 
have provided an important transpor- 
tation link. 

4. What important cities are located 
on the Danube? 

5. How can contro! of the river aid 
the Germans in keeping the occupied 
countries subdued? 











Aviation, p. 13. 

The material for this week’s aviation 
article was prepared by Major John P. 
Morris, who is Director of Civilian 
Pilot Training of the CAA. 

Major Morris had been in the avia- 
tion field for 22 years before finally 
joining the CAA His enthusiasm for 
the pilot training program is a result 
of the tremendous impetus the CAA 
gave to private flying, to flying that 
formerly was “inching along like a snail 
going up hill.” 

Discussion Questions: 

1. Why does the CAA fall under the 
Department of Commerce? 

2. How has the CPT aided our war 
effort? 

3. Should flying be under state or 
tederal supervision? 

WANTED—Farm Hands (front cover) 


The short article on the front cover 
announcing the call for youth to work 
on the farm indirectly raises a problem 
that is receiving discussion in educa- 
tional circles. Most Americans agree 
that pupils should contribute their full 
share to the all-out war effort, and few 
object to boys and girls doing part 
time or vacation work, if the conditions 
of the employment are satisfactory. It 
is reported, however, that in some lo- 
calities the practice is being abused, 
to the detriment of the pupils’ health 
and education. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Are there any men in your com- 
munity who cannot get war jobs, be 
cause employers consider them too old, 
or because of racial prejudice? 

2. If so, should these men be hired 
before school-age boys and girls? 





Key to ‘Know Your World Week” 
(Quiz, page 14) 
. Who’s Who: 5, 2, 4, 6, 1, 7, 3. 
Tale of a City: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-49 







. Puerto Rico: 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 59% 
. Caribbean: 1-b; 2-b; 3-a; 4-a; 5 
. Pan-Americana: 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4@ 

6. Inside Washington: 1-F; 2-T; 3-%% 
4-F; 5-T. 4 
7. Danube: 1-freight; 2-Rhine; 3-Ind 
Gates; 4-Germany; 5-Germany, Black. 
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The Food 


and ‘Nutrition Board 
OF THE 


National Research 
Council 


WHAT IS IT? WHAT PURPOSES IS IT DESIGNED TO 
SERVE? HOW IS IT IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST? 
IMPORTANT FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THIS 
QUASI-GOVERNMENTAL BODY 


1. Why was the Board formed? 


(Answer) This coun- 
try learned a health 
lesson as a result of 
the draft in World 
War I. Of the first 
10,000,000 men ex- 
amined, 2,510,706 
had to be rejected on 
physical grounds. 

Accordingly, when our Selective Serv- 
ice program began in 1940, a group of 
prominent medical men were called to 
Washington to study the problem. Their 
studies high-lighted the importance of 
better nutrition as a corrective of the 
underlying conditions behind this high 
percentage of rejections, showed the 
need of a basic “better nutrition” pro- 
gram for the country at large. 

As a result, a committee was formed 
now known as the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Research Council. 


2. Who are members of the Board? 


(Answer) The Food and Nutrition Board 
includes leading authorities in the medi- 
cal, nutritional and biological sciences, 
many of them famous for their original 








researches. The Board also includes 
representatives of certain government 
services concerned 
with military and 


civilian health. It aw 
is virtually a 43 - 
“Who's Who” of fi 


} 
ZA <7 
- Zw. 
authorities on food 7% SAF 
and nutrition prob- \ ‘Vy P ol 
Peal 


lems. 





3. What are its principal functions? 


(Answer) The underlying purpose of 
the Food and Nutrition Board is to 
assist in the formulation of policies that 
shall lead to better national nutrition. 

Its actual functions may be classified 
as: (1) advice on the best feeding of our 
armed forces; (2) counsel to all govern- 
ment agencies On matters pertaining to 
good health through food; (3) advice 
on the physiological values of foods 
and diets of other peoples and nations, 
as related to the war and postwar prob- 
lems; (4) stimulation of food and nu- 
tritional research. 

Briefly, the Board is our quasi-gov- 
ernmental ‘“‘steering committee’ on 
problems of food as related to health. 





4. What is our country’s immediate 
nutrition problem? 
(Answer) War requires “all-out” pro- 
duction; maximum production calls for 
maximum morale 
and health. This in 
turn calls for imme- 
diate improvement 
in our country’s 
nutrition level. IIl- 
ness, absenteeism 
and such factors as 
“fighting spirit” 
and resistance to the stress of war are 
closely related to the nutrition problem, 


5. How has this problem been 
approached? 
(Answer) Obviously, one important task 
is to educate Americans to choose their 
diets more wisely. This educational task 
was begun with a National Nutrition 
Conference in Washington in May, 1941. 
A further step—of far-reaching prac- 
tical importance—was in addition rec- 
ommended, viz.: the voluntary vitamin- 
and-mineral enrichment, by millers and 
bakers, of all white family flourand bread, 





6. Why was enrichment recom- 
mended? 

(Answer) White flour and bread con- 
tribute more calories to the diet than 
any other class of foodstuffs. Our cheap- 
est source of food energy, they are con- 
sumed by almost 
everybody every day. 
Atone stroke, their en- 
richment benefits the 
entire American diet. 

The majority of all 
white flour, and all 
white bread,* is now 
vitamin-and-mineral 
enriched, significantly increasing Amer- 
ica’s intake of Vitamin By, (thiamine), 
niacin (another vitamin of the B com- 
plex), and iron—elements widely de- 
ficient in the American diet. 

Through the leadership of the Food 
and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council, this major contribu- 
tion has been made to America’s health. 





Another advertisement on the work of the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research Council 
will be published in a forthcoming issue. 





*The enrichment of white bread is now compulsory. 
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The Challenge 


Editors’ Note: 

The follo.ving statement on the need 
ot a broadly forward-looking foreign policy 
for the United States, has been prepared 
yd the Commission for the Study of the 

ak tee of Peace, Dr. James T. Shot- 

Chairman, and signed by more than 
a score of leading educators whose names 
are listed below. This significant document 
outlines the ways in which American 
schools and teachers can best work for the 
realization of an improved post-war world 


Safpohs have demonstrated beyond 
question that isolation will not be 
either possible or desirable for the 
United States in the post-war world. The 
= majority of the American people 
ave accepted this idea. In a world so 
obviously interdependent, we see now 
that “the alternative to organization by 
conquest is organization by consent.” 

Winning the war and winning the 
peace are the twin objectives of our vic- 
tory program. They must proceed simul- 
taneously. Winning the peace means the 
establishing of a framework for interna- 
tional cooperation within which solu- 
tions of problems which concern the en- 
tire world Community may be found by 
joint action of the members of that com- 
munity. 

True international cooperation must 
be based on a sympathetic understand- 
ing by all peoples of culture different 
from their own. But understanding is 
not enough. The United States, with 
other nations, must assume responsibili- 
ties for world order commensurate with 
its strength. It is therefore essential to 
provide the youth now in school with 
the information and to cultivate in them 
the attitudes that will enable them to 
act intelligently as citizens of the world 
community. 

This training of our youth can be 
achieved only by a tremendous educa- 
tional effort. Our whole program must 
be rethought, so that each subject in the 
curriculum may make its contribution. 
History courses must show the inevi- 
table trend of events toward organiza- 
tion of the world as a community of 
nations. Courses in economics can show 
how world economic integration may 
be achieved. The study of science 
cannot but indicate that science has re- 
duced distances so that national bound- 
aries have no longer their former signifi- 
cance. Parallel implication will appear 
throughout the curriculum. Obviously 
study of the problems of American 
democracy should place great emphasis 
on our obligations as a part of the 
world community. Opportunities must 
be provided for the sympathetic corre- 
lation of all these considerations so that 
every student will grasp the problem 
as a whole. 





to the Schools 


In addition to this new emphasis in 
yur schools, teachers must also assume 
their considerable share of responsi- 
bility for informing the citizens in their 
own communities who are no longer in 
school. Education must accordingly 
make a supreme effort in order that all 
our people may understand what is 
hefore us. 

It is a great challenge and a great 
opportunity. Our schools must rise to 
the occasion, to the end that the sons 
of America who are dying in this war 
shall not have died in vain. 


Signers of Statement 


Karl W. Bigelow, Director, Commission 
on Teacher Education, American Coun- 
cil on Education. 

Ben M. Cherrington, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on International Relations, National 
Education Association. 

C. A. Dykstra, President, University of 
Wisconsin. 

A. C. Flora, President, National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Alonzo G. Grace, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, State of Connecticut. 

Frank P. Graham, President, University 
of North Carolina. 

Ernest M. Hopkins, President, Dart- 
mouth College. 

Harry W. Chase, Chancellor, New York 
University. 

Henry S. Coffin, President, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

George S. Counts, Teachers College. 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 

George Johnson, Director, Department 
of Education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

Charles H. Judd, Dean 
University of Chicago. 

William H. Kilpatrick, Emeritus Profes- 
sor, Teachers College. 

Allen Y. King, President, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 

Carl H. Milam, Secretary, American 
Library Association. 

William Allan Neilson, President Emeri- 
tus, Smith College. 

Homer P. Rainey, President, University 
of Texas. 

William F. Russell, Dean, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Charles Seymour, President, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

George N. Shuster, President, Hunter 
College. 

Carleton Washburne, 
Winnetka Public Schools. 

Edgar B. Wesley, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota. 

Roscoe L. West, President, New Jersey 
State Teachers College. 

Ruth West, Head, Department of Social 
Studies, Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Howard E. Wilson, American Council 
on Education. 

George F. Zook, President, American 
Council on Education. 


Emeritus, 


Superintendent, 
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© “Jorge Washeengton” 
In Mexico 


There were thousands of celebrations 
of Washington’s Birthday last month. 
But there was probably none to equal 
the one held in the twin cities of 
Laredo, Texas, and Nuevo Laredo, 
Mexico. Yes, Mexico! Since 1898 the 
Good Neighbors of these two border 
towns have been getting together to 
pay homage to a great Americah: 
George Washington to the Texans; 
“Jorge Washeeng-ton” to the Mexicans. 

Our Latin neighbors don’t do things 
by halves. Neither do Texans. This par- 
ticular celebration lasts for three days. 
There are bull fights south of the bor- 
der, rodeos on this side. And, of course, 
there is a parade, with Mexican seno- 


-ritas and Texan misses on floats repre- 


senting the 21 American republics. 
Mexican and United States soldiers ride 
side by side through the streets of 
Laredo. This year they rode as com- 
rades-in-arms against the Axis. A Mexi- 
ican Army band plays “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner” and a United. States Army 
band returns the courtesy with Mexi- 
co’s “Himno Nacional.” 

In one pageant, a “George Washing- 
ton” named Leyendecker “crossed the 
Delaware” on the Rio Grande, giving 
orders,in Spanish to his Mexican crew. 


idea of Texas Newspaperman 


This example of practical Pan-Amer- 
icanism was the idea of a Texas news- 
paperman named Charlie Barnes. The 
border was tough country at the turn 
of the century, and there was often 
trouble between Texans and Mexicans. 
The first celebration was strictly United 
States. But the Mexicans, who love 
any kind of fiesta, crossed over to see 
what was going on. They inquired about 
this “Jorge Washeengton” and discov- 
ered that their own revolutionary lead- 
ers, Hidalgo and Morelos, had regarded 
him as a hero. They became interested 
in this new fiesta, and it was not long 
before they were taking part in it, as 
Barnes had hoped they would. Every 
year since then the Mexicans of Nuevo 
Laredo have helped their Texas neigh- 
bors make Washington’s Birthday an in- 
ternational celebration. 

And on September 16, the people of 
Laredo get out their bands, put on their 
carnival clothes, and cross over to 
Nuevo Laredo to help celebrate Mexi- 
co’s independence day. 


© Brazilian 
Gold Rush 


Brazil isn’t overlooking a single op- 
portunity as it undertakes to - att 
the untouched riches of its vast terri- 
tories. One of the enterprises which is 
just getting under way is the exploita- 
tion of great reserves of gold wht exist 
in the little known jungle. 


These neglected mines are far from 
civilization, in the northern part of the 
State of Mato Grosso. There are no 
means of transportation to that region, 
and it is full of savage Indians. 

In 1909, a government expedition 
which was laying telegraph lines be- 
tween Mato Grosso and Amazonas 
found traces of gold on the banks of the 
Jamani River. A United States min- 
eralogist was sent in to follow this up 
in 1912. He reported that there were 
quantities of ore which could easily be 
mined. 

Nothing more was done until 1940, 
when an expedition set out to begin 
actual mining. It was not properly 
equipped for the job, however, and got 
nowhere. The following year, a mining 
engineer named Victor Dequech led_an- 
other party into the jungle. The first 
shipment of gold is expected shortly. 

There is said to be enough gold in 
the region to make Brazil one of the 
great gold-producing countries of the 
world. 





Edited by Harry B. Murkland 







© Pan American 
Bug Control 


You've heard the jingle which says 
that: 


Big fleas have little fleas upon their 
backs to bite ‘em; 


The little fleas have lesser fleas, 
and so ad infinitum. 


The worst enemies of destructive 
bugs are other insects. Our Department 
of Agriculture takes full advantage of 
this natural hostility between the bug 
races. When insects are found to be 
damaging a crop, their natural enemies 
are sicced on them. Because the agri- 
cultural products of Latin America are 
so important to the war effort, these in- 
sect commandos ate traveling south. 

The technical name of this process is 
“biological control.” It works particu- 
larly well in Latin America. That is be- 
cause most of the insect pests in Latin 
America, like many of its crops, came 
orginally from other countries. When 
their enemies are brought in from the 
country of origin, they go to work on 
the pests in fine style. And the pests 
have not had time to build up im- 
munity. 

The records show that 53 species. of 
parasites or predatory insects have been 
shipped from the U. S. to 21 countries 
or colonies in Latin America. 


! reat ay 
Cuba gets ready. Brig. Gen. Ignacio Galindez (left), chief of army 
operations, and Maj. Gen. Manvel Lopez Migoya (right), with new tank, 
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. I AFTER THE WAR, CARNEGIE ENTERED THE IRON AND| 
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RIGHT MEN, AND HIS CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 
Steelmaster and Giver of Millions SOON BECAME A LEADER (N THIS BUSINESS. 


NDREW CARNEGIE was born in a weaver’s cottage _ ER UNE SS: IMAGINE 


° . , , $l AGER 
‘in Dunfermline, Scotland, and moved with his - PLANT pores 


father to the United States in 1848. He worked ina FM pay! cM PANIES 
cotton mill at 13, and later became messenger boy, [ L 
telegraph operator, train dispatcher, and railway 
superintendent for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
% When the War Between the States broke out, 
Carnegie organized railroad and telegraphic services 


’ for the Union Armies, and then returned to his post 7 accel > | 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad. ay : Lo ee a UR 
Carnegie made his fortune in the steel business, [= . se ~~ 2 {ft ; y of 
and retired in 1901 to devote the rest of his life to = . Bins er 


‘Giding others. In 1911-1912 he gave the bulk of his vt , ™ The 
' money to the Carnegie Corporation to promote the Te cs en 1 in strit 
’ gadvancement of knowledge and understanding by Mi 1 Ae tthe le’ 


. cs tia a’ peel 
aiding schools, scientific research, hero funds, etc. was a 


gar 


2 CARNEGIE'S MODERN EDGAR THOMSON 3 /N 1900, SEVERAL OF CARNEGIE'S CUSTOMERS, INCLUDING COMPANIES a fairl 
STEEL WORKS, RUN BY "BILL"JONES MADE CONTROLLED 8Y BANKER J. P MORGAN, PREPARED TO MAKE 7HE/R use OU 
STEEL BARS AND INGOTS FOR SALE 70 OTHER | | OWN STEEL. CARNEGIE AND HS ASSOCIATE, CHARLES SCHWAB, tude. 
STEEL COMPANIES, WHICH PRODUCED WIRE, | | PLANNED TO MEET THIS THREAT. | : 
WAILS, TIN PLATE, PIPE ANO BRIDGES. | 7 

cata KERS OF WIRE, NAILS 


POUNDS OF IRONSTONE f; A IOGES WON'T BUY 
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& RETIRING FROM BUSINESS AT 65, CARNEGIE . y 
@ FACED BY CARNEGIE| | BEGAN GIVING AWAY HIS HUGE FORTUNE HE _ 

COMPETITION, J. P. GAVE MILLIONS FOR FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES pen to 

MORGAN ACCEPTED | | AND CHURCH ORGANS, AND AIDED HUNDREDS woo har 

A HINT BY CHARLES | | OF COLLEGES, SCHOOLS AND RESEARCH WORKERS.|  @ iiverte 
SCHWAB THAT CARNEGIE WOULD BE WILLING TO SELL HIS COMPANY. MEGIE THE “FP and | 

THE GREATEST BUSINESS DEAL (NW HISTORY (400,000,000) Was | |( MR. ARE ET 7 00 eS oe I for 
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_ dive-bombing missions consisted 
of two passes at the target—first a 
trial run for tab adjustments and orien- 
tation, second for releasing the bomb. 

The pattern around the target was 
in string formation at 4,000 feet. When 
the left wing was opposite the target, 
a’ peel-off was made so that the target 
was approached at an angle of sixty 
degrees. From the dry run we executed 
a fairly sharp pull-up, enabling us to 
use our excess speed in regaining alti- 
tude. 

I made an unusually sharp pull-up 
and experienced a complete blackout. 
When I came to, I was going straight 
up. My eyes looked at the instrument 
panel but they told my brain absolutely 
nothing. For some seconds I was blotto. 

I tried frantically to push the stick 
forward, but I knew Id stall before 
I could regain normal flying altitude. 
The next panicky thought was to com- 
plete an Immelmann. By this time, the 
cobwebs were leaving my mind and 


- I noticed my altitude was 3,000 feet 


and the airspeed around 120 miles per 
hour. I was somewhat over-anxious and 
pulled back on the stick to get in posi- 
tion to execute my half-roll, but I pulled 
too hard, and immediately went into an 
inverted snap-roll, then a violent stall, 
and I finally ended up tail-spinning. 

I fought those controls like a doomed 
man, trying to regain normal flying atti- 
tude. It seemed useless. Finally I just 
let go of everything. The plane recov- 
ered beautifully with the stick and rud- 
der in neutral position. The altimeter 
needle at this time was resting on 1,000 
feet—much too close. 

There are a couple of morals to this 
story. First, I had failed to heed instruc- 
tions about putting my chin down and 
yelling when pulling out of a dive. 
Second, had | kept cool, I'd have had 
no trouble at all. 


From Lessons That Live, a collection of 
narratives by Army pilots, telling of their 
arrowest escapes; published by the U. S. 
Army Air Forces. 
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i 1939, we had 22,000 licensed pilots 
in America. In 1942, there were more 
than 100,000. 

Between these two figures lies the 
story of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration’s pilot training program, the first 
attempt in this country at mass produc- 
tion of pilots. That program was origi- 
nally yey _ cian not to produce fighting 
pilots as Germany had been for several 
years, but as a boost to peacetime avia- 
tion. 

The flying face of the whole country 
has been changed by this progem. 
Only one person in 7,300 in the U. S. 
could fly in 1938. Then a remarkable 
transformation took place. Business men 
formed flying clubs and pitched into 
campaigns for new or improved air- 
ports. eer swarmed around air- 
ports like flies around honey. Hedge- 
hopping became a popular sport. 

Largely a; a result of the CAA pro- 
gram, we have multiplied our roster 
of private pilots more than four times 
since 1939—from 22,000 to 100,000. Of 
these 100,000, some 65,000 learned to 
fly in CAA elementary courses. 

CAA experience has proved that 
learning to hy can be as safe as learning 
to drive an automobile, provided a care- 
ful system of instruction is followed. 
Such a system is required at CAA con- 
tract schools. To date more than. 100,- 
000 courses have been completed in the 
CAA program, with only 33 student 
deaths from accident. 






V-aAVNTIONe 


Civilian Pilot Training 


The CAA program has also created 
the healthy nucleus of a future mass 
market for light planes—another 
requisite to making aviation Bs: ular.” 
This demand cannot be satis until 
the war is over. Then it will prove a 
valuable backlog for the aircraft in- 
dustry. 

CAA pilot training activities have 
been responsible for the establishment 
or re-opening of 173 airports, and, if 
there is one thing on which private fly- 
ers agree, it is that they need more 
fields where they can enjoy flying with- 
out fear of tangling with airliners or 
Army planes. 

The colleges of the U. S. have be- 
come centers of aviation as a result of 
the CAA training program. In two 
years, over 500 of them have given reg- 
ular academic credit for successful com- 
pletion of flight courses. 

An established place for aviation in 
the educational system, from the grade 
schools through the colleges, was one 
of the goals set up by the CAA. 

The growing air forces of the armed 
services have drawn heavily from this 
reservoir of pilot material. One out of 
three cadets currently entering Army 
and Navy aviation have had CAA train- 
ing. The boy who has successfully com- 
pleted a CAA course will in 88 cases 
out of 100 also make good in Army pri- 
mary flight training, while only 57 out 
of 100 cadets without CAA training 
make the grade. 





Civ te oo tom 


Civil Aeronautics Administration trainees receive chart and navigation 


instruction. More than 100,000 CAA courses have been completed to date. 














Test your knowledge of current events, geography, and world history. These 


questions are‘ based on articles in this issue. Answers appear in Teachers ‘Edition. 


Bex 1 WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 


Match the names on the left with the identifying phrases 
on the right by inserting the numerals in the proper paren- 
theses. 


) Former Gov. of Puerto Rico 
) President, Puerto Rico’s Senate 
2. Munoz Marin ) Nazi ruler in Poland 
8. W. L. Mackenzie ) In charge of U. S. air forces in 
King China 
4. Hans Frank ( Governor of Puerto Rico 
5. Guy Swope Commander-in-chief of U. S&S. 
6. Clair Chennault forces in China and India 
7. Joseph Stilwell ( ) Prime Minister of Canada 


1. Rexford G. Tug- ( 
well ( 

( 

( 


2 TALE OF A CITY 


If the statement is true circle the letter T, or the letter 
F if it is false. 

1. T F Under the Nazi system Warsaw belongs to 
the Government General. 

2. T F When Warsaw fell the people were fed by 
the Germans. 

8. T F Warsaw was charged for food the people 
never got. 

4. T_F _ Gestapo agents prevented wholesale theft and 
barbarism. 

5. T F Nazi plans call for virtual starvation of the 
Poles. 


3 PUERTO RICO 


Underscore the most appropriate phrase or expression. 

1. As a result of the war Puerto Rico is (a) prospering; 
(b) changing but little; (c) suffering from wide-spread 
unemployment. 

2. Today Puerto Rico is (a) a major link in our Carib- 

n defenses; (b) merely a naval outpost; (c) a “ghost” 
island. 

8. Puerto Rico is (a) sparsely populated; 
a: (c) about the same as U. S. 

nsity. 


4. Opposition to Governor Tugwell’s program comes 
largely from (a) anti-New Dealers in Washington; (b) the 
Popular Democratic party; (c) from plantation and utility 
companies in the island. 

5. The island’s governor is (a) elected by the people; 
(b) elected by the Puerto Rican Senate; (c) appointed by 
the U. S. President. 


(b) densely 
in population 


4G NATIONAL INTERESTS IN THE CARIBBEAN 


Underscore the most appropriate phrase or expression. 

1. The customs and 7 of the Cuban people had 
their origin in (a) the U. S.; (b) Spain; (c) native Cuban 
culture. 





News Magazine 





2. Today Cuba is (a) an American protectorate; (b) an 
independent sovereign state; (c) annexed by the U. S. 

3. The island of Santo Domingo (a) consists of two re- 
publics; (b) has been free of U. S. intervention, (c) is 
currently occupied by U. S. marines. 

4. Guadaloupe and Martinique are owned by (a) 
France; (b) England; (c) Spain. 

5. The Dutch Islands of a and Aruba are now in 
the custody of (a) Germany; (b) the Netherlands; (c) 
the U. S. 


5 PAN-AMERICANA 


Underscore the most appropriate phrase or expression. 

1. Brazil's vast gold deposits were opened up commer- 
cially in (a) the 1700s; (b) about 1909; (c) in 1941. 

2. Strongest reason why Canada has failed to join the 
Pan-American Union is probably (a (a) opposition in Canadian 
public opiftion; (b) British fears of weakening Empire ties; 
(c) Canada could not do business in Latin America. 

3. Strongest argument for Canadian membership in the 
Pan-American Union is probably (a) existing military al- 
liances between Canada and Latin American nations; (b) 
cooperative planning for mutual defense; (c) new markets 
for Canadian goods. 

4. Since 1898 George Washington’s birthday has been 
celebrated by the people of Nuevo Laredo, a town in (a) 
Mexico; (b) Cuba; (c) Brazil. 


6 INSIDE WASHINGTON 


If the statement is true, circle the letter T, or the letter. 


F if it is false. 
i a soe 
for inadequate U. S. help 


It is sheer neglect which has been responsible 
to China 


2. T F Full Allied military aid to China is dependent 


upon the defeat of Hitler. 

3. T F _ The only way in which the Allies are helping 
China today is through lend-lease. 

4. T F Official Soviet neutrality with Japan has pre- 
vented Russia from aiding China. 


5. T F The menace to China of a junction between 
German and Japanese armies has been removed. 


7 THE DANUBE 


Fill in the blanks with the appropriate word. 
1. The Danube carries more than any other 
waterway in Europe. 

2. The Ludwig Canal links the Danube with the _____— 
River. 

8. The gorge between Orsova, Hungary and Gladova, 
Yugoslavia, is known as the ______. 

os is the nation which controls the commerce 
of the Danube. 

5. The Danube rises in 
Sea. 
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Lookin’ for an installation ceremony 
" for your VC? Write to Woodson Tyree 
or Lillian Schuster, 
AT THE POMP teachers at Ponca 
(a) City, Okla., Senior High School. They'll 
«s send you a swell assembly script. 
y in / 
(c) Essex High School in southwestern 
Iowa (enrollment 95) may not be as 
large as some schools, 
LIVE WIRES but when it comes to 
VC activity they're colossal. Among 
other things, they've made a huge 
ner- scrapbook on the war, arranged 7-foot 
panels of war headlines, collected over 
the 55 tons of scrap, sold thousands of ‘dol- 
dian lars worth of War Stamps and Bonds, : 
ties; and roar their own VC song! No call for Dr. Kildare! Clearfield 
(Pa.) Junior High’s First Aid Club 
the The Junior Expert Emergency Patrio- has the situation well in hand. 
y al- tic Service ( ae ) club of Clearfield, 
(b) Pa., Junior High is do- 
rkets ae agoraia ing things in a big “You're in the Army Now” may well 
way. They've conduc ted a patriotic a F th VC ae . 
been rally which netted $167.50, raised over a ee ee vill ° Mi at sacle: 
(a) $1000 in Stamps and Bonds, cleared ATTENSHUN! eee aoe She 
$60 in a rummage sale for the Red atiia ‘lite = ine Th. VC 
Cross, and done nobly by Russian and gg oat hp goalliage many sa 
ik wee ated, s* is divided into nine companies, each | 
having four officers—a captain, a first 
Ten thousand jeeps and 100 war lieutenant, a second lieutenant, and a 
letter planes by Minute Man Day (April Company clerk, The Community Serv- 
19th)! That is the ice Division, having the largest member- 
asible MORE JEEP spring war-savings goal ship, is divided into three companies; 
set by the U. ¢ Treasury Dept. for Land Service has, two companies, and 
ndent -~ high ediasie Tae abt you doing? the other four divisions one each. The 
Thomas Jefferson High of Council captain of each company is a member 
-lping Bluffs, Iowa, has already purchased of the General Staff; the Chief of Staff 
one jeep and is now going after a 'S elected from this group. 
S$ pre- tank. Woodrow Wilson High in Fort , : 
Worth, Tex., has three jeeps to its Something — the way of part- 
tween credit! Lincoln High, Wisconsin Rapids, time jobs is being tried at Burbank 
Wis., started a campaign for one jeep. BOY-POWER and Pasadena 
But in one hour raised $6862.50— (Calif.). Four hun- 
which is enough for seven jeeps! dred boys between the ages of 16 and 
17 are working and going to-school on 
Oakland, Cal., Technical High School alternate months. They work four 
other Das set a goal of $175,000 for its — — soy - ap rg wag 7 
tam campaign I- ega aircra ants an en o to 
JUNE DATE pose: a m4 py Pt bre for gir , 
“The Spirit of Technical.” ‘June is the : 
edove deadline. At last reading, the mercury Keep tuned to the Blue Network 
: was hovering around $100,000. every Tuesday are ae “~ eo to 
3 or the Victo 
coat: Credit for the first movie short of a ON THE AIR Hour, official VC eae 
eo te VC physical fitness program goes to the gram. Coming programs include: March 





March 15-20, 1943 


Samuel J. Peters 


WITHOUT HEDY High School VC 


Veo 0 


vvvv 99 





16—Anchors Aweigh, Various branches 
of the Navy and how to prepare for 





them; March 23—Power Means Man- 
power, What you can do to help meet 
the need: for manpower in the months 


ahead. 


(New Orleans). The movie shows the 
Corps performing first aid and decon- 
faminating work, and engaging in mass 
alisthenic drills and obstacle races. 
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English and 
ENGLISH-SPANISH 
DICTIONARY 


By J. DOUGLAS, Ph.D. and A. LOMO, Ph.D. 


The most complete, reliable and up-to-date 
pocket Dictionary, listing all Spanish and Eng- 
lish words in current use —over 60,000 — 
including many of the latest technical, scienti- 
fic and military terms. Also contains Elements 
of Grammar, full list of Irregular Verbs, Cities 
with their populations, Colored Maps, etc. 
Indispensable to students, translators, business 
men, etc. 536 pages, 31x61, flexible leather- 
ette binding. P id $1.75; with Indexes 
$2.00. On sale at leading bookstores. 


D. C. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers 
240 W. 23rd ST., NEW YORK . 
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Tyjaw To TREAT 


“*TEEN-AGE” 
SKIN 


Don't risk making surface pimples worse by 
picking them. Instead, thinly cover each -with 
Poslam, leaving some on overnight, if necessary. 
It hardly shows on che skin; girls can apply 
make-up right over Poslam. The powerful 
properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
work wonders in relieving that itch, redness 
and angry look; it’s brought swift, happy re- 
sults co thousands during 35 syccessful years. 
Only 50¢, all druggists. 

FREE: Generous sample, write postcard te 
Poslam, Dept. B. 8, 254 W. 54 St., N. Y. City 






















BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 
focus and flash 
with KALART tomorrow! 


Write for literature 
THE KALART COMPANY, INC. 
114 Manhattan St. Stamford, Conn. 
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WAR FOR FREEDOM - 

Know all the facts about the war and the 

stories behind it with this pu 64- —_ 

war atlas and handbook. 17 

is wor thahaass ae ee ake --- 

5 or more ONLY 15¢ ea. 15 or more ONLY 10c ea. 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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Science Talent 





W: Ellsworth 

“floor sav Hiss School 
Matamoras, Pa. 

Cassidy, Judith Mary 
Irvington High School 
Irvington, N.Y. 

Dickinson, Hillman 
William Chrisman High Schook 
Independence, Mo 

Ens, Catherine Clara 
Julienne High School 
Dayton, Obio 

Folger, Robert Lancaster 
Winter Haven High School 
Winter Haven, Fila. 

Foster, Elizabeth Jane 
Oak Park-River Forest High School 
Oak Park, Ill. 

Fox, Joseph Milton 
Overbrook High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gill, John Ellis 
Las Cruces Union High School 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. 


Kohl, H., Newburgh, N.Y. 
Pillip hg Academy 
Exeter, N.H. 

Kunkel, Joan Lillian 
Garden City High School 
Garden City, N.Y. 

Kurfuerst, Leonard Charles 
North East Catholic High Schoob 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lauenstein, Milton Charles 
Southwest High School 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Lauer, Gloria Indus 
Ames High School 
Ames, Iowa 

Lean, Elizabeth Ann 
Shorewood High School 
Shorewood, Wis. 

LeLievre, William Boyd 
Shaker Heights High School 
Shaker Heights, Obio 


Macy, Josiah, Jr., Warrenton, Va. 


St. Paul’ s School 
Concord, N.H. 


a "Hi . sag ga = 


Geneva, N.Y. 

Perot, Charles Poultney 
J. P. McCaskey High School 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Piper, William Weidman 
Grandview Heights High School 
Columbus, Obio 

Quermann, Thomas Richard 
Washington Irving High School 
Clarksburg, W Vs. 

Rechtin, E Feit 
Redondo Union High School 
Redondo Beach, Calif. 

Robertson, Claron Atherton 
University High School 
Carbondale, Il. 

Ronder, Joan Leslie 
New Rochelle High School 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Rosenblatt, Murray 
Evander Childs High School 
New York, N.Y. 

Sargen* Charles P., Hanover, N.H. 
































“to discover students who have the ability for creative 


opportunities to develop this ability. 













Green, Joseph M. March, Virginia Ellen Hotchriss School, Lakeville, Conn. 
Dorsey High School West High School Sawyer, Constance B., Lewiston, Me. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Madison, Wis. Gould Academy, Bethel, Me. 
Haftel, Howard William Mark, Robert Burton Schiff, Ray (Reinhart) if € 
Frank Morrell High School Trenton Central High Schoob New Rochelle High School 
Irvington, N.J. Trenton, N.J. New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Hammerle, William Gordon McLoughlin, James Gray Strehler, Bernard Louis LA 
Athens High School Rome Free a Central High School ta 
Athens, Obio Rom, N.Y Johnstown, Pa. of our 
Harris, Donald Rosswell Ortenburger, “Arthor Irving Willcockson, Roy is. the 
Central High School Norman High School Central High School : 
Johnstown, Pa. Norman, Okla Tulsa, Okla. Unt 
Killingbeck, Marguerite Grace Palombi, Robert Edmund Wojciechowski, Wanda Clara baseb: 
Nyack High School St. Mel High School Bassick Senior High School trainir 
Nyack, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. Bridgeport, Conn. Havan 
battin; 
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gheit ing car 
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and w 
Once again Westinghouse has as its guests in Washington tion to the Westinghouse awards, every boy and girl the cor 
40 high school seniors from all parts of the country. selected for the trip was offered scholarship help by one or 
They are boys and girls who showed exceptional aptitude more colleges or universities. Every one was a winner! 
for science; outstanding representatives of more than If you will be a senior next year, and if you have a 
14,000 contestants in the Second Annual Science Talent interest and ability in the field of science, the Science pe. 
Talent Search is your opportunity. You will find Detre 
Sponsored by Westinghouse and conducted by Science that formal science courses are extremely helpful, but Phila 
Clubs of America, the Science Talent Search is designed they are not necessary—aptitude for science is the main © New 
requirement. St. Le 
achievement in engineering or science and to provide Full information concerning the Science Talent Search: Wash 
may be obtained by writing to Science Clubs of America, 5 
The forty listed here have been selected to attend the 1719 N Street, Washington, D.C., or to School Service, 7 
annual Science Talent Institute, where they compete for Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 306 rast 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships. Last year, in addi- Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. a. 
Cincin 
New ' 
estin lOUSC ri 
Pittsbu 
Plants in 25 Cities St. Lo 
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| SPORTS 


Big League Teams 
Train in North 


LAS, alack and alfalfa! The war has 

taken the sunshine out of the lives 
of our major league baseball stars. That 
is, the February and March sunshine. 

Until Kid Hirohito came along, our 
baseball stars used to get in their spring 
training licks in Florida, California and 
Havana. Nowadays they are taking their 
batting turns above the Mason-Dixon 
line—where the breezes blow. By so 
doing, they are saving about 3,000,000 
miles of travel. This helps to free the 
railroads for carrying war goods. 

The old spring training season used 
to be called the Grapefruit Circuit. Now 
they are calling it the Long Underwear 
League. 

Many of the baseball clubs have gone 


collegiate. They've pitched their train- 
ing camps on the campuses of univer- 
sities and colleges. They’ve picked 
schools with nice, roomy field houses 
and well-groomed diamonds. Here is 
the complete list of training sites: 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Boston—Tufts College (Mass.) 
Chicago—French Lick, Ind. 
Cleveland—Purdue University (Ind.) 
Detroit—Evansville, Ind. 
Philadelphia—Wilmington, Del. 

New York—Asbury Park, N. J. 

St. Lovis—Missouri St. Teachers Col. 
Washington—University of Maryland 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Boston—Choate School (Conn.) 
Brooklyn—West Point (N. Y.) 
Chicago—French Lick, Ind. 
Cincinnati—Indiana University 
New York—Lakewood, N. J. 
Philadelphia—Swarthmore Col. (Pa.) 
Pittsburgh—Muncie, Ind. 
St. Lovis—Cairo, Ill. 

—HERMAN Masin, Sports Editor 
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We are what we eat. Good health depends on the 
right foods . . . such as a whole grain cereal like 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 100% whole wheat made 
up into crisp, toasted biscuits, Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat brings you valuable minerals such as iron 
and phosphorus. A good source, too, of Vitamin B, 
as nature provides it. A taste you'll enjoy year after 
year. Begin serving Nabisco Shredded Wheat—today! 


WHEN You SEE 
NIAGARA FALLS 
ON THE PACKAGE 
you KNOW (T Is 
THE ORIGINAL 
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PLACES IN THE NEWS 





































HE Danube River, Ger- 
many’s Black Forest and flowing for 
A 1,750 miles through six central Euro- 
pean countries, is the most important 
commercial waterway in Europe. The 
Ludwig Canal, 108 miles long, links 
the Danube with its sister river, the 
Rhine. 
The river occupies strategic ap- 
oaclies between Eastern and Western 
urope, and the Danube valley has 
been a battleground for centuries. God- 
7  frey of Bouillon’s Crusaders met death 
on its shores while he was on his 
4 way to the Holy Land. The Danube 
B has witnessed massacres by ‘the Turks. 
Some of Napoleon’s battles were fought 
in neighboring lands. World War I 
broke out in the Danube valley. (See 
World Week, March 8-13 issue, p. 6, 
“The Smouldering Balkans.” ) 

Today all the countries bordering the 
Danube are Nazi-occupied. The beau- 
tiful “Blue Danube” of Strauss’ waltz 
could be more aptly named the “Red 
Danube.” 


Highway of the Races 


With the culture of the Middle East 
at its mouth, and the culture of 
‘Western Europe at its source, the 
Danube flows through contrasting civi- 
lizations. Modern industrial cities flour- 
ish at its source in southern Germany. 
On the Rumanian coast, where the river 
empties into the Black Sea, the fisher- 
men live as they did in Saint Peter's 
times. Sailing down the Danube, one 
reviews the cultural history of Europe 
for the last 2,000 years. Moslem 
Minarets and Greek-Orthodox domes, 
old Turkish gates and old Roman 


rising in 








bridges stand out in striking contrast 
with examples of modern architecture. 

Regensburg, the northernmost point 
of the Danube, is typical of the Gothic 
and Romanesque periods. Tall defense 
towers, tapestries, and goldsmiths’ work 
are relics of medieval times. Here the 
Danube is alive with tugboats, barges, 
and rafts handling Bavaria’s commerce. 

Traveling southeast down the river, 
one comes to Vienna, “Queen of the 
Danube,” the music-loving city where 
Gluck, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Schubert and Brahms made their home. 
Gay Strauss waltzes once rang out in 
Vienna’s parks, and Vienna was the hub 
of central European culture. 

Below the city of Budapest, in Hun- 
gary, groups of women stand knee- 
deep in the Danube shallows launder- 
ing clothes by beating them with 
wooden mallets. In the plains of Hun- 
gary, one sees stalwart csikos (cow- 
boys) throw their lassos while wearing 
derby hats and petticoats, their typical 
riding costumes. They are skilled cow- 
boys, and their horses are among the 
finest in the world. In the neighboring 
plains 60,000 head of livestock graze. 

Farther along, the river skirts Bel- 
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grade, Yugoslavia’s i oe Here on the | 
ye are peddlers of candies and soft ~ 


inks, suggesting cities of the Orient. 
In the interior of the city, tall build- 
ings and wide thoroughfares contrast 
strangely with gaily dressed peasants 
and gun-toting Montenegrins—booted, 
pillbox-capped, ablaze with crimson 
and gold. They remind the visitor of 
how recently this region was dominated 
by Turkey. Only for half a century has 
Serbia been free of Turkish rule. 

Farther on the river batters its way 
between the Balkan and Carpathian 
ranges through the gorge known as the 
“Iron Gates.” This is a mountain pass 
between Orsova, Hungary, and Glad- 
ova, Yugoslavia. A deep channel has 
been blasted here to allow river 
steamers to pass the rapids. 

Flowing on through Rumania, the 
Danube becomes a vital part of 
Rumanian life. Rumanian songs and 
folklore reflect the part the river plays 
in the life of the people. Rumania’s 
exports are shipped from Danube ports. 

Commerce on the Danube formerly 
was regulated by two _ international 
commissions. In 1940 Germany took 
control. 
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Keystone 


Peasants of Yugoslavia, typical of the many races along the Danube. 
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H. M. CORVETTE, by Lieutenant 
Nicholas Monsarrat (Lippincott). 


Lieutenant Nicholas Monsarrat, au- 
thor of H. M. Corvette, has served for 
over two years on convoy duty in the 
North Atlantic. Corvettes are the smal- 
lest ships that operate regularly in the 
North Atlantic in winter. Along with 
destroyers, they are responsible for the 
safe deliverance of the big convoys. 

Small as she is, the corvette, says 
Lieutenant Monsarrat, would “roll on 
wet grass.” During rough weather, the 
corvette rolls and pitches wildly. There 
is no rest for anyone. “If you go through 
a doorway, it hits you hard; if you sit 
down, you fall over.” 

One of the duties ot the corvette is 
to cruise around a shipwreck searching 
for survivors. Often the fire from burn- 
ing oil makes the ship a perfect target 
for a submarine. Sometimes the com- 
mander of a corvette is faced with a 
frightful decision: he must leave the 
men on the rafts and in the icy water, 
rather than risk his ship. 

- Once, during a very rough storm, 
the author and his crew spied a raft 
with three men. They threw across 
a line, and got two of them off. Then 
the line broke and they had to throw 
another one. The man remaining made 
no effort to secure it. One of the sur- 
vivors explained. “He can’t move. 
Broken arm and leg. He told us to go 
first. He’s the mate.” They tried to get 
alongside, but it wasn’t possible in that 
sea. Swimming was out of the question, 
too. In the end, they had to leave him. 
.. As they drew away, he waved to 
them—not a summons, but a sort of 
half salute. Then: he lay down again. 

Another man of incredible bravery 
was the Yorkshire seaman survivor, who 
had a broken thigh and a fearful gash 
on his face. When the lieutenant paused 
in strapping up his leg, wondering 
whether he could stand any more, the 
Seaman said: “Go on—I’ve a bit saved 
up yet.” And when the lieutenant was 
unskillfully stitching his wound, the 
Seaman commented: “Now then, lad, 
none of your hemstitching—I’m not as 
particular as all that.” 

—Edwin Seaver and Robin McKown 
in Book of the Month Club News 








CHETNIKS. (20th Century- 
w~ Fox. Directed by Louis King. 
Produced by Sol Wurtzel.) 


AT PRESENT General Draja Mik- 
hailovitch, leader of Yugoslavia’s fight- 
ing guerrillas—the Chetniks—is not in 
good standing with the Soviet govern- 
ment. He has been accused of “collabo- 
rating” with the Axis, This exciting pic- 
ture of earlier episodes in the — 
vian hero’s career makes such a charge 
seem unbelievable, but time alone will 
prove General Mikhailovitch guilty or 
innocent. (See World Week, March 8- 
13 issue, pp. 4, 5, “Yugoslavia—Acid 
Test of the Allies.”) 

The picture opens shortly after the 
Nazis have taken over Yugoslavia. Nazi 
brutality only stiffens the resistance ot 
the unconquerable Yugoslavian people. 
Their resistance becomes open and de- 





moralizing to the “conquerors” when 
General Mikhailovitch and his Chetniks 
strike back with sabotage and guerrilla 
raids. 

The Nazis strike at Mikhailovitch 
(played by Philip Dorn) by holding 
his wife and children as hostages. Mik- 
hailovitch’s courage almost falters then, 
but that of his family never does. There 
can be no question, either, about the 
courage of the people of a Yugoslavian 
town who choose starvation rather than 
betray the Chetniks. 

This is first and toremost an action 
story of heroism, and secondly an in- 
spiring lesson in current history. More 
care has been taken with the characteri- 
zation of the Yugoslavians than with 
that of the Nazis, but perhaps this is as 
it should be. After all Hit er’s hench- 
men can never be classified as anything 
else but the villains of the piece. 











$1.00 and $1.50. 


Send for Free illustrated booklet about ties! 








**He invented it himself 
to protect his Arrow ties’’ 


e This man is crazy. He should have. more than two Arrow ties to pro- 
tect. Arrow patterns Jook smarter, are newer because we send men all 
over America to find the latest fashions. In addition to style, Arrow has 
a special lining that curbs wrinkling. Get some at your Arrow dealer's, 


ARROW TIES | 


As Outstanding as Arrow Shirts 


% BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 





Clustt, Pecody &@ Co., Ine., 10 E. 40th St., New York 



















YES, AND NOTHING 
HITS THE SPOT LIKE 
PLANTERS PEANUTS! 





f you’re aiming for flavor, you can hit the bull’s eye every 
time by getting a bag of PLANTERS PEANUTS. Nothing hits the spot like 
these fresh, crisp, meaty salted peanuts—and they score just as high in 


energy. Try a bag now. You'll know they’re genuine PLANTERS—always 
fresh and tasty—by the picture of “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 





C Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 
JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s the dictionary every student should own—a big, 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains 
410 pages, 22,000 definitions, 32 maps in color and 12 
special sections that are chock full of interesting, useful 
facts, including an up-to-date digest of military and naval 


facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. 
Just mail 15¢ and two empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 
15¢ and two 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to 
PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today— 
and get the biggest bargain ever offered in dictionaries. 

















